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CONCATENISM 


Y concern in this paper? is with monism and pluralism. These 

are numerical terms and they are sometimes applied to theories 
of the number of kinds of being. The problem of the kinds of be- 
ing is entirely outside my present interest. I am concerned with 
the number of beings. By monism I mean the theory that there is 
an all-inclusive being. By pluralism I mean the theory that there 
is no all-inclusive being. 

Although there were monists and pluralists prior to Spinoza and 
Leibniz, the problem was not sharply defined. The pluralists, par- 
ticularly, had no clear notion of the manner in which their many 
beings could stand in relation to each other in the absence of an 
inclusive being. The atomists, for example, did not bring into 
a consistent whole their atoms and empty space (which obviously, 
in spite of the expression, not-being, had some sort of being). Des- 
cartes and the occasionalists found the interaction of matter and 
mind difficult or impossible mainly because of qualitative unlike- 
ness. It was Leibniz who first saw clearly the difficulty of plural- 
ism and formulated a sharply defined pluralism or monadism. 
Spinoza had already given a logical formulation of monism. Ac- 
cordingly, we now have a clear opposition between monism and 
pluralism. Leibniz, however, saved his monadism only by his ‘‘pre- 
established harmony’’ and this involves an inconsistency since, al- 
though the monads can not be related to each other, nevertheless all 
the other monads are related to God. Later, I shall attempt to 
show how, as between monism and monadism, the former has en- 
tirely the better of the argument, since monadism can be saved 
ueither with nor without the ‘‘pre-established harmony.”’ 

At the beginning of the last decade of the nineteenth century 
the triumph of monism over pluralism seemed to be complete. Then 
came a turning point in philosophy. Charles Peirce proposed his 
synechism in 1892,” and in 1904 and the later years of the first decade 
of the twentieth century William James developed this into his 
theory of concatenation. This theory I shall call concatenism.® 
_ 1 Read before the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion at Los Angeles, December, 1933. 

*“The Law of Mind,’’ Monist, Vol. II (1892), pp. 533-59. 


3I do not find the word in James. 
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The most important use that has been made of the concept of con- 
catenation is in the later philosophy of Bertrand Russell, built on 
his notion of ‘‘overlapping’’ events. So far as I know the logical 
status of concatenism has never been developed. The theory itself 
has received scant notice or no mention at all from most philoso- 
phers.* Concatenism is a via media between monism and monadism 
and I believe it is the only form of pluralism which is tenable. I 
go further. I think it is not only possible but probable. In my 
opinion it is the most important discovery of philosophy during the 
last fifty years. In this paper I propose first to analyze the theory of 
concatenism, and second to examine the relevant evidence as to its 
possibility and probability. 


I. CLASSIFICATION OF HYPOTHESES 


There are various ways of classifying hypotheses concerning the 
number of beings in the universe. I shall begin with a scheme of 
classification which admits four and only four conceivable alter- 
natives. These are (1) monism; (2) concatenism; (3) monadism; 
and (4) a combination of concatenism and monadism. 

I have already defined monism as the hypothesis of an all-inclu- 
sive being. According to this view, however many beings there may 
be, there is one being which includes them all. There are various 
sub-types of monism. 

There is, first, mystical monism, which denies the validity of all 
description, description either by attributes or relations. There is, 
second, what may be called attributive monism, which accepts attri- 
butes but denies relations. There is, third, what I shall call abstract 
monism, which admits both attributes and relations, but which 
holds that all relations are internal. In each of these three views 
the inclusive being is a compact unity and I shall collect the three 
under one heading—(I) extreme monism. 

There is a fourth sub-type which I shall name concrete monism. 
This view admits external relations between parts of an inclusive 
whole. These parts are substantives or concrete particulars. In 
contradistinction to extreme monism I shall refer to concrete mon- 
ism as also (II) moderate monism. It must be clearly understood 
that what I define as concrete monism has sometimes been regarded 
as pluralism. 

The other three main views are pluralisms. Concatenism holds 
that the universe is a chain of beings, each of which I shall call an 
individual. According to this view there is overlapping of the indi- 
viduals or links, but there is no inclusive being. 

4The significance of the concept seems to have escaped Wall in The 
Pluralistic Philosophies of England and America. 
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The third hypothesis is monadism. This hypothesis maintains 
that the universe is composed of many beings exclusive of each other 
and with no overlapping. 

The fourth possible hypothesis is a mixed form of monadism 
and concatenism. It would hold that there are many chains, or, 
one or more chains and one or more monads. Both monadism and 
the mixed theory involve mutual exclusiveness of either monads or 
chains or both and I shall therefore regard them as forms of (IV) 
extreme pluralism. I shall call concatenism (IIL) moderate plural- 
ism.® 

The foregoing discussion yields another classification of the pos- 
sible hypotheses, namely (I) extreme monism; (II) moderate mon- 
ism (or concrete monism); (III) moderate pluralism (or conca- 
tenism) ; and (IV) extreme pluralism (monadism and the mixed 
theory). The whole matter may be clarified by the following table: 


1. Monism 
Ist Mystical 


2nd Attributive 4 I. Extreme Monism 

3rd Abstract 

4th Conerete II. Moderate Monism 
2. Coneatenism III. Moderate Pluralism 


3. Monadism 


‘ F IV. Extreme Pluralism 
4. Mixed Coneatenism and nia 


Monadism 


II. ELIMINATION OF EXTREME HyYPoTHESES 


I. Extreme Monism.—All the three sub-types of extreme monism 
are false because each is inconsistent with the facts of experience. 

First, mystical monism is false since qualities obviously exist in 
the field of experience. There may or may not be a mystical core 
of being, but the attempt of Nagarjuna and Sankara to deny the 
being of the plain facts of experience is doomed to failure. 
Second, attributive monism is also false since relations obviously 
exist. Bradley’s subleties are sophistical since they lead to plain 
contradiction with the facts. Stout, with his notion of ‘‘related- 
ness,’’ and Johnson, with his ‘‘tie,’’ have partially answered Brad- 
ley’s contention that a relation must be re-related to its terms, 

5 Conecatenism, monadism, and the mixed view might be divided in a manner 


similar to the division of monism, but it would complicate the discussion to no 
purpose, 
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thereby involving the infinite regress. There is, however, an addi- 
tional point that must be made before the refutation is complete. 
The situation is this: a concrete relation relates the particular 
terms that it does relate; if it did not, it would not be that relation. 
When this book is on that table the relation ‘‘on’’ is just that par- 
ticular connection. If, however, the relation ‘‘on’’ is considered 
abstractly it will need to be further tied to its terms since clearly 
the book on the table is not a mere aggregate of book, table, and 
on. I have shown in my paper on objective reference® that the 
abstracted relation is not bare on, but is something on something: 


xr, ———x,. Now if the relation is considered as dangling, and 
the book is considered as not on anything and the table as having 
nothing on it, then there is a relation of diversity between the book 
and gz, and the table and z,. If the book and the table are put 
back as the terms of the relation, the relation of diversity between 
the book and x, is replaced by that of identity between the book and 
x, and the relation of diversity between the table and z, is re- 
placed by the relation of identity between the table and z,. Iden- 
tity, however, is nothing positive. It has no being. It is the ab- 
sence of diversity. In replacing the terms I have made not an 
addition but a subtraction; the book is on the table; the relation 
directly relates the terms. However, in this maze of subtleties of 
sradley, Stout, Johnson, and the present writer, we must not for- 
vet our initial truth that Bradley’s thesis is in plain contradiction 
to the facts. 

Third, abstract monism is also false since there are external re- 
lations, i.e., relations which do not infect their terms. This con- 
clusion has been sufficiently substantiated by G. E. Moore in his 
article on ‘‘ External and Internal Relations.’’*? I conclude that all 
forms of extreme monism are false. Concrete monism remains as a 
possible hypothesis. 

IV. Extreme Pluralism.—This sub-section will deal mainly with 
monadism. If there are monads they are either (1) related or un- 
related. If unrelated the monads may form a ‘‘harmony.’’ If 
there is a ‘‘harmony’’ then it is either (2) a ‘‘pre-established har- 
mony’’ or (3) an accidental harmony, ie., a harmony not ‘‘pre- 
established.’?’ Or (4) there may be no harmony at all. We have, 
then, four alternatives—(1) relations between the monads, (2) 
‘‘pre-established harmony,’’ (3) accidental harmony, (4) no har- 
mony. These will be considered in four successive divisions. 

6‘*On the Nature of Objective Reference,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XXIII 
(1926), pp. 393-407. 

7 Philosophical Studies, Chap. 9. 
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1. Related Monads.—It has frequently been supposed that the 
monads are related. If they act upon each other they must be re- 
lated. Since we live after Hume we do not need to suppose any 
occult necessity, but any kind of action involves some sort of con- 
tiguity or connection, i.e., relation, and the connection must be 
actual and not merely in the universe of discourse. A connection, 
however, always connects and if a is connected with b, a and b are 
thereby made parts of a larger whole. As a simple example, let us 
suppose that there is a universe of four monads, a, b, c, and d, and 
that a is connected with b, and with c, and with d. Then a and Db 
are parts of, say M; a and ¢ are parts of N, and a and d are parts 
of O. Now M, N, and O are either the same or different (at least 
one different from the others). If they are different they overlap 
since they all include a common part, a, and this gives us a conca- 
tenistic universe. If M, N, and O are the same, then our universe 
is monistic, and we may use Lotze’s symbol, M, for the whole, since 
N and O are other names for the same inclusive being. Let us take 
another illustration, again a universe of four monads, a, b, c, and 
d. Let us suppose that a is connected with b, but not with ¢ and d; 
and that b is connected with a and c, but not with d; and that ¢ is 
connected with b and d, but not with a. Then a and b are parts of 
a whole, M/Z’, and b and ¢ similarly are parts of N’, and c and d of 0’. 
Now M’, N’, and O’ are either the same or different. If they are dif- 
ferent we have a concatenistic universe; if they are the same the uni- 
verse is monistic. Generally, if the connections between the alleged 
monads are actual, we are driven to a concatenistic or monistie conclu- 
sion. Lotze, in his famous argument for monism, considered only two 
possibilities, monism and monadism. He was entirely right in his con- 
clusion that monadism, with interacting monads, is impossible. And 
if there were only the two alternatives, monism and monadism, the 
former would be proved to be true. His error lay in not consider- 
ing concatenism, i.e., he did not anticipate the discovery of Peirce 
and James. 

James, in his discussion of Lotze,* did not realize the force of 
the argument. Ile was, of course, quite right in his contention that 
Lotze had not proved monism, but he failed to see that Lotze had 
Shown the impossibility of monadism in its interactionistic form, 
and had thereby destroyed the old pluralism and made way for the 
new pluralism of concatenism. Indeed, if it were not for other 
passages in A Pluralistic Universe and elsewhere one might suppose 
that James would have been satisfied with concrete monism as op- 
posed to extreme monism, and would have labelled a concrete mon- 


A Pluralistic Uniwerse, pp. 55-61. 
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ism pluralism. These other passages, however, are inconsistent with 
such an interpretation. 

2. Pre-established Harmony.—lIt follows from the foregoing argu- 
ment that Leibniz was entirely right in holding that his monads 
must be unrelated. His monadism is so far consistent. All the 
other monads, however, are created and sustained by one of the 
monads, namely, God; in other words, they are all related to God. 
Had Leibniz’s God been immanent in the other monads Leibniz 
would have embraced a peculiar form of concatenism, but this would 
not have been monadism. As it is, Leibniz has saved his monadism 
only by an inconsistency. Descartes tried to resolve his own diffi- 
culty of interaction by making it as small as possible; Leibniz tried 
to resolve his difficulty by making it as large as possible—bigness, 
instead of littleness, being his excuse for illegitimacy. 

3. Accidental Harmony.—The only way to apply a consistent 
monadism to our universe is to make the harmony accidental or a 
matter of coincidence. Such a monadism, though consistent, is 
enormously improbable. That the manifold beings in the universe 
outside the monad which is me, or the monad of which I am a part, 
should ® correspond to my beliefs when they are in no way effica- 
cious in forming my beliefs, and are indeed entirely disconnected 
with them—this is so improbable that we do not need to consider it 
further. My beliefs would be what they are whether the other 
monads existed or not, and the belief in the other monads would be 
simply gratuitous. 

4. No Harmony.—The only plausible form of monadism is the 
belief that there are monads entirely outside the system of beings 
to which we belong. They would not be parts of what we may call 
our universe. There may be island universes beyond our universe, 
each of which ‘‘flocks all alone.’’ There may even be continent 
universes which have nothing to do with our own.’® We have no 
way to determine the truth of such imaginary conceptions. Ex- 
treme pluralism may be true of the entire universe. Admitting its 
logical possibility we shall hereafter confine the application of our 
theories to the universe of inter-connected things of which we are a 
part. 

Considerations similar to the foregoing apply also to the mixed 
theory of concatenism and monadism. Our universe is a universe 
of inter-connected beings. In reference to it both extreme monism 
and extreme pluralism are untrue. Concrete monism and conca- 
tenism remain as the only tenable theories. 

® Likeness is discussed later. I do not consider it an actual connection. 
See Section IV. 

10 Analogous to, but of course not the same as, the island or continent 
galaxies, which latter are a part of Einsteinian space-time. 
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III. Exposition or CONCATENISM 


So far as I know the term ‘‘synechism’’ was first introduced into 
philosophy by Charles Peirce in 1892.11 He meant by the term 
nothing more than a doctrine of continuity or, at most, the doctrine 
of the ‘‘prime importance”’ of continuity. Such a continuity is en- 
tirely consistent with concrete monism. There is only one passage 
in Peirce with which I am acquainted, which in any way foreshadows 
concatenism. Peirce believed in infinitesimal intervals of time and 
his duration block had an infinitesimal length. He says,’* ‘‘In 
an infinitesimal interval we directly perceive the temporal sequence 
of its beginning, middle, and end, . . . in the way of immediate feel- 
ing. Now upon this interval follows another, whose beginning is the 
middle of the former, and whose middle is the end of the former. 
Ilere, we have an immediate perception of the temporal sequence 
of its beginning, middle, and end, or say of the second, third, and 
fourth instants.’? He adds, however, a little later, ‘‘If it is ob- 
jected that, upon the theory proposed, we must have more than a 
mediate perception of the succession of the four instants, I grant 
it; for the sum of the two infinitesimal intervals is itself infinitesimal, 
so that it is immediately perceived.’’ Peirce uses the term. ‘‘con- 
catenated,’’ but he means nothing more by it than the mathemati- 
cally ‘‘dense.’’ His account is obviously vitiated by his belief in 
infinitesimals. As I have already pointed out, the emphasis on 
continuity is entirely consistent with concrete monism. 

James’s doctrine is a further development of that of Charles 
Peirce.’* In the first place, James did not believe in the mathe- 
matical continuity of time and his ‘‘continuity’’ should be under- 
stood as contiguity. There is, however, an ambiguity in his lan- 
guage if not in his thought. At times he seems to mean nothing 
more by a concatenated world than a contiguous world, and in one 
passage he even uses the word ‘‘synechism.’’ He says,'* ‘‘The type 
of union... is different here from the monistie type of all-ein- 
heit. It is not a universal co-implication, or integration of all 
things durcheinander. It is what I eall the strung-along type, the 
type of continuity, contiguity, or concatenation. If you prefer 
greek words, you may call it the synechistic type.’’ In this passage 

11 ‘The Law of Mind,’’ Monist, Vol. II (1892), pp. 533-59. Republished in 
Chance, Love, and Logic. See also article on ‘‘Synechism’’ in Baldwin’s Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 

12 Chance, Love, and Logic, pp. 206f. 

13 The most important passages in James are: Essays in Radical Empiricism, 
pp. 107f; Pragmatism, Lecture IV, especially pp. 136-8, 148-51, 156-62; A 


Pluralistic Universe, pp. 287-9, pp. 322-6; Some Problems of Philosophy, pp. 
129-31, 


14A Pluralistic Universe, p. 325. 
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the monistic type of union might be interpreted as abstract monism 
and the synechistic type as concrete monism, and there are state- 
ments in the lecture on ‘‘The One and the Many”’ in Pragmatism 
of similar import. There are other passages,’* however, which do 
not admit of such an interpretation and in which the notion of 
overlapping is clear. The most important passage probably is the 
following: '° ‘‘ All real units of experience overlap.'’ Let a row of 
equidistant dots on a sheet of paper symbolize the concepts by which 
we intellectualize the world. Let a ruler long enough to cover at 
least three dots stand for our sensible experience. Then the con- 
ceived changes of the sensible experience can be symbolized by 
sliding the ruler along the line of dots. One concept after another 
will apply to it, one after another drop away, but it will always 
cover at least two of them, and no dots less than three will ever 
adequately cover it. . . . What is true here of successive states must 
also be true of simultaneous characters. They also overlap each 
other with their being.’’ James adds, two pages further,'* ‘‘May 
not you and I be confluent in a higher consciousness, and confluently 
active there, tho we now know it not?’’ This is a plain inconsist- 
ency due to his following the irrationality of Bergson and I shall 
disregard it. It is this notion of overlapping which has been used 
by Russell in The Analysis of Matter in order to describe the uni- 
verse as a chain of events.'® 

I shall now turn from history to logic. We have already seen 
that concrete monism and concatenism are the only tenable theories 
of the constitution of our universe. It now becomes necessary to 
analyze these two theories. 

(1) Definition of Concatenism (and of Concrete Monism).—It 
might seem that the difference between concatenism and monism is 
this, that in monism every concrete entity or substantive is related 
to every other substantive in the universe, while in concatenism each 
substantive is related to some other substantive or substantives, but 
not to all. This is not true, as can easily be shown by an example. 
Let us suppose a universe with three completely diverse substantives, 
a,b, and c. A may be related to b, thereby forming the entity M; 
b may be related to c, thereby forming the entity N; and c may be 
related to a, thereby forming the entity O. M, N, and O may then 

15 Including one in A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 324f. 

16 A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 287f. 

17 The word ‘‘overlapped’’ is used in Pragmatism, p. 147. 

18 A Pluralistic Universe, p. 290. , 

19 The Scholastics, with their belief in the immanence of God, held a view 
which we may describe as a peculiar kind of concatenism, with one gigantic link 
overlapping all the little links; but they did not explain how the small links 
could act on each other; they did not formulate a consistent general doctrine. 
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be the links of a closed chain with no inclusive whole. In order 
that a, b, and c should be united in an inclusive whole they must be 
related by a triadic relation. Three dyadic relations do not entail 
a triadic relation. Indeed, stating a triadic relation or connection 
between entities is only another way of expressing the fact that they 
are parts of a single whole, since it is not sufficient that @ should 
be connected with b, and b with c, and ¢ with a, but, in addition, a, 
b, and ¢ must all be connected together. 

This account may be generalized. I shall offer a definition of 
concrete monism which is equivalent to the earlier definition. Con- 
crete monism is the theory that there are n diverse substantives or 
concrete particulars (the being not less than 2) and that these 
are united by an n-adie relation into an inclusive whole. This whole 
is a single individual. Pluralism would then be the theory that 
there are n substantives, or concrete particulars (n being not less 
than 3), but that all relations between them are of a lower order 
than the n-adie type. If there were only one substantive then either 
mystical, attributive or abstract monism would be true. 

Concatenism must now be distinguished from extreme pluralism. 
According to coneatenism, if a and b are any two substantives, then 
either, first, a is related to b, or, second, a is related to c, which is 
related to b, or, third, there is an aggregate of terms, c,, ¢,, and so 
forth, such that a is related to c,, and c, to c,, and so on until we 
reach c,, which is related to b. In the second and third cases a and 
b may be said to be indirectly related, although this is relation in a 
Pickwickian sense. Such a relation holds only in the universe of 
discourse. According to extreme pluralism there are at least two 
substantives which have no relation either direct or indirect. 

(2) Overlapping Links.*°—My thesis here is that two overlap- 
ping links have the relations of conjunction and diversity in the 
universe of discourse ** and not those of actual connection and dif- 
ferentiation.” First, it is clear that identity is nothing positive ; it 
is only the absence of diversity. Second, there is no actual relation 
of whole and part. We may analyze the so-called relation in this 
way: if W is the whole and P is the part, there is an actual connec- 
tion, r, between P and P’, P’ being the other part or parts of W.*? 


. , 3 P eer ‘ r r 7 
The situation is this: W is identical with P-———— P’. The relation 
of whole and part, then, is the conjunction of two relations: first, the 


*0 The following account is an excerpt, with slight changes, from an article 


on ** Possibility and Pluralism,’’? Univ. of Calif. Publications in Philosophy, 
Vol. XVII. 


*1 This is considered in Section IV. 


*2 An emergent quale of the whole would complicate the situation, but its 
essential nature would not be changed. 
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relation of identity, which is nominal, and second, the relation be- 
tween P and P’, which alone is actual. We need glue to glue the 
part to another part, but we do not need more glue to glue the part 
to the whole. Now let us consider the relation of overlapping. Let 
us take two links, M and N, and let us suppose that M is constituted 


r r 
by a —— b and that N is constituted by b’ —*—c. The relation 
of the overlapping of M and N is analyzed as follows: M is identical 


with a i b, and N is identical with b’ _ c, and b is identical 
with b’. The relations of conjunction and identity are nominal, r, 
and r, are actual. Between M and N there is only logical conjunc- 
tion and diversity, not actual connection and differentiation.”* 

It is obvious that non-overlapping links have the relations of 
conjunction and diversity in the universe of discourse and not those 
of actual connection and differentiation.”* 

(3) Time and Space.—Let us suppose that we have a chain of 


= r rs ls Y, s 
duration blocks: a a | c d e, making the 


links, M, N, O, and P. In this chain there is no actual relation of 
sequence between a and e. If we say that a is before e we mean that 
t is before b and b is before c and c is before d and d is before e. 
The proposition that a is before e is a conjunctive proposition. 
There is no fact that a is before e; there is a conjunction or agere- 
gate of facts. The proposition that Caesar crossed the Rubicon 
(before now) is not made true by the fact that Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon before the present. It is made true by an aggregate of 
facts, the chain that stretches from Caesar to the present. Similar 
considerations will apply to space if space is concatenated and not an 
inclusive whole.** 

(4) Cause and Effect—Similar remarks will also apply to cause 
and effect. If the relations mentioned under ‘‘Time and Space” 
are taken as causal relations, then a causes b, and b causes c, and 
c causes d, and d causes ¢, but there is no causal relation (except in 
the universe of discourse) between a and e. Neither is there causa- 
tion between the links as wholes, since the links are not actually 
related. All proper or direct or actual causation is immanent. 5So- 
called transcendent causation is an aggregate of immanent causa- 
tions. 

(5) Chains.—Even a chain is not a fact, it is a conjunction or 
aggregate of facts. Only the links are actual. The only status of 
the chain is in the universe of discourse. Further, since the links 
are not related, they do not form an actual series. Neither do the 





23 Whether this is possible will be discussed in Section IV. 
24 End of excerpt. 
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substantives or events in two or more links form an actual series. 
Series there may be within a single link, or individual, but they do 
not stretch beyond that individual. Take, for example, a so-called 
temporal series of events which presumably runs through a con- 
siderable number of links. The ordering relation of a series is (1) 
areflexive, (2) asymmetrical, (3) connexive, and (4) transitive. 
This relation of sequence is (1) areflexive and (2) asymmetrical, but 
(3) not connexive, and (4) not transitive. The status of such a 
series is only in the universe of discourse. <A similar consideration 
applies to spatial relations if more than one link is concerned. If 
space and time are concatenated there is no unitary space and no 
unitary time. Strictly speaking, there is no space and no time. 
There are only spaces and times. The great four-dimensional order 
of all events is imposed upon them in the universe of discourse. It is 
only an account of the way the universe would appear if it were 
collected into an inclusive whole. 

I come now to the matter of evidence. This is two-fold in char- 
acter. First, is there any contradiction involved in the concept of 
a coneatenistic world? In short, is concatenism possible? Second, 
are there any inductive arguments in favor of concatenism? In 
short, is concatenism probable ? 


IV. Tue PossiBiuity of CONCATENISM 


So far as I know, there are only two arguments of any conse- 
quence against pluralism. The first argument is that of Lotze. We 
have already examined this argument. We found it to be effective 
against monadism, but harmless in respect to coneatenism. There is, 
however, a second important argument. Historically, it was directed 
at monadism, but if it were valid it would apply to all forms of 
pluralism. The argument in a special form was used by Spinoza, 
but it is stated in a more general way by Bradley. It can be seen 
from our last section that we have made heavy demands upon the 
universe of discourse in order to state the meaning of concatenism. 
If the argument of Bradley and other absolutists is valid, we have 
required the impossible. I shall present the argument in my own 
way. The argument runs as follows: 

Let us suppose, as in pluralism, that A and B are two unrelated 
individuals. It is then true that A is other than B, ie., A is actually 
other than or diverse from B. Hence A and B are not unrelated. 
Further, a relation is a connection; hence A and B are connected and 
in their connection make an inclusive whole. The entire argument 
depends upon the assumption that true relations can never be 
possible, but are always actual. The validity of the argument de- 
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pends upon the status of possibility. My reply falls into several 
parts.*° 

(1) Connection and Conjunction.—Bradley offers no evidence, 
and can offer none, that logical conjunction means an actual connec- 
tion. If I say that Nefretiti was the wife of Ikhnaton and that Li Po 
was sometimes intoxicated, I am not asserting a connection between 
the contents of the two propositions. A connection, direct or in- 
direct, there may be, since the facts somehow belong to what we call 
the same universe. But this is not referred to by the word ‘‘and.”’ 
In general, when I entertain the meanings a and b, the word ‘‘and’”’ 
refers only to the universe of discourse or of meanings. This rela- 
tion I shall call conjunction or the ‘‘and relation.’’ I shall use the 
word ‘‘connection’’ or the term ‘‘with relation’’ to designate an 
actual relation in the realm of being. 

(2) Differentiation and Diversity.—In a similar manner, when 
I think of the conjunction of two meanings in the universe of dis- 
course, I shall call their otherness diversity, and any particular kind 
of diversity I shall call a difference. I shall reserve the term ‘‘dif- 
ferentiation’’ for the otherness of two entities that are actually 
connected, for the fact that actual relations, as Bradley said, connect 
things apart. We may make a cross-classification of these two pairs 
of relations, using the neutral term ‘‘joining’’ for either connection 
or conjunction, and the term ‘‘disjoining’’ for either differentiation 
or diversity. The classification is as follows: 


Actual Nominal 
‘* Joining”’ Connection ‘‘with’’ Conjunction ‘‘and’’ 
‘*Disjoining’’ Differentiation Diversity, and Difference 


Further, a relation in the universe of discourse is a possible re- 
lation in actuality. Julius Caesar and Calvin Coolidge are differ- 
ent in the universe of discourse, and if they did exist in an inclu- 
sive whole, they would be differentiated. If they did exist in such 
a whole it is impossible that they should not be differentiated. 

I shall now apply this to the discussion of pluralism. 

(3) Difference and Similarity.—Let us take two non-overlap- 
ping links of a chain, say the first and the sixth links. We will call 
them M and R. Let us suppose that M has only one color, red, and 
R has only one color, green. What is the meaning of the proposi- 
tion that M and R are different in color? According to concatenism 
there is no actual relation between the two entities, the color dif- 
ference of M and R is not a fact. Let us take as a concrete ex- 


25 The following is an excerpt, with slight changes, from the article on 
‘Possibility and Pluralism’’ already referred to in Note 20. 
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ample the red coat of a mandarin in Nanking and this green pencil. 
Monism may, of course, be true. There might be an actual rela- 
tion of differentiation which runs from the coat to the pencil, the 
two facts might be actually related in an Absolute Mind. But I 
do not need to assume an actual relation. I may substitute a re- 
lation in the universe of discourse which would involve a possible 
relation in actuality. If any actual relation were to obtain, only 
one relation would be possible. The colors would have the relation 
of differentiation. The differentiation between the two colors is a 
logical possibility. The sameness of the two colors would be im- 
possible. 

(4) Diversity and Possibility—We can now understand the 
manner in which two links of a chain are diverse. Two links that 
differ in content can not be the same, for that would be a contra- 
diction. Such diversity holds in the universe of discourse. This 
may readily be seen if we consider fictions. 

First, let us take two meanings that do not correspond to any- 
thing actual: a mock-turtle is other than a rocking-horse fly; i.e., 
if there were a mock-turtle it would be other than a rocking-horse 
fly if there were a rocking-horse fly. I can never verify this diver- 
sity through the actual facts since there are no facts to be diverse. 
But to say that a rocking-horse fly and a mock-turtle mean the 
same is a contradiction, i.e., an impossibility. 

Second, let us consider the relation of a fact to a fiction. When 
I say that a mock-turtle is not a turtle I do not mean that there is 
an actual rod of connection and differentiation which runs from a 
turtle which is, to a mock-turtle which is not. I mean that to 
identify the two is a contradiction and therefore an impossibility. 

Third, the same situation obtains when I am dealing with two 
facts with different sets of predicates which are not parts of an in- 
clusive whole. To say that they are identical would be a contra- 
diction, i.e., an impossibility. But identity is the contradictory of 
diversity. If it is impossible for two facts to be identical they must 
be diverse. They are not actually differentiated within a connected 
and inclusive whole. They are diverse in the universe of discourse.*® 


I conclude that Bradley’s argument is fallacious. Pluralism may 
be true.?? 


26 This reasoning depends upon a theory of truth and falsity contained in 
the paper, ‘‘ Possibility and Pluralism’’ (see note 25), from which this excerpt 
is taken. I there argued that falsity in the universe of discourse is a con- 
tradiction. 

Similar reasoning would show that in a concatenistic world classes are not 
actual; they are only conjunctive aggregates in the universe of discourse. 

*7 End of excerpt. 
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V. PROBABILITY OF CONCATENISM 


We have found no reason to doubt the logical possibility of con- 
catenism. Is there any evidence for it? Can we establish its proba- 
bility? The discussion divides into several parts. 

1. Co-existent and Successive Concatenism.—It is conceivable 
that all entities which co-exist in any one time (this time having a 
duration) should be parts of an inclusive whole and that the uni- 
verse should be a chain of such gigantic links. Each link would 
have duration; each would be a duration block of the whole uni- 
verse. Such a concept we may call successive concatenism and c¢o- 
existent monism. It is also conceivable that the universe might be 
a concatenation at any one time, but that each link should persist 
through all times. Such a concept we may call co-existent concaten- 
ism and successive monism. We may call the concept of a universe 
concatenated in both co-existence and succession complete conca- 
tenism. Complete monism, monism proper, would, obviously, deny 
all three varieties of concatenism. 

It is well known that there are two distinct meanings of past 
and future. The first meaning of a past entity is that of an actual 
entity which is earlier than a present entity, and the similar mean- 
ing of a future entity is that of an actual entity which is later than 
a present entity. According to this first view, the past and the 
future exist. The second meaning of a past entity is that of an 
entity which is earlier than a present entity and which is ‘‘gone,”’ 
i.e., an entity which was, but which is not. The corresponding 
meaning of a future entity is that of an entity which is later than 
a present entity and which is not yet, i.e., an entity which will be, 
but which is not. The second meaning of time doubtless includes 
the notions of earlier and later, but the notions of passing out of 
existence and coming into existence are added to the former no- 
tions. According to both meanings, past and future entities are 
not now, but according to the second meaning, they are both not 
now and also not at all. It is possible for one to accept the first 
view of the past and the second view of the future—Bergson and 
Broad are instances of thinkers so combining the two views. If a 
philosopher holding this combination is also a monist, then we have 
a theory of moving monism, which I may call creative monism. <Ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, there is an inclusive being which in- 
cludes all that was and is, and when anything future becomes pres- 

ent this, too, will be included. There are continually additions to 
the Absolute but no subtractions. 

A paper of this length can not include an extended treatment of 
the notion of time. If, however, the second meaning of time is true 
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—and this is the generally accepted view—then complete monism 
can not be true. Either complete concatenism or successive con- 
catenism must be accepted. If the first meaning of time is accepted 
as adequate, the entire problem of concatenism versus monism re- 
mains. The problem remains, also, with the third or combined 
meaning. 

2. Concatenism and Prime Matter—I have argued elsewhere ** 
that the principle of the identity of indiscernibles is not self-evident, 
that it is not an axiom. The rejection of the axiom means it is not 
self-evident that there is no prime matter. Prime matter is pos- 
sible. So far as mere logic is concerned, it may or may not exist. 
There is, however, no evidence for its existence. Differences of 
describable content or context are sufficient to explain the diversity 
of particulars. Prime matter is an irrelevant hypothesis and is cut 
off by Occam’s razor. 

If there is no prime matter the diversity between entities is due 
either to content or context. Predicates—either attributes or re- 
lational properties—could be exactly alike since their subjects are 
different. Particular parts of individuals could be exactly alike 
since their contexts are different. We have already seen that, in 
a concatenistic world, complete individuals—links of the chain—are 
not related and hence have no actual contexts. In the absence of 
prime matter they must be different in content, like the angels of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. For example, if the second and seventh links 
of a chain were not different in content they would be the same link, 
and the chain from the second to the seventh links would be closed. 

If two diverse links in a concatenistic world were absolutely alike 
in content we should have to invoke prime matter in order to save 
their diversity and this would introduce, other things equal, a prob- 
ability against concatenism which would offset the probability for it 
which I shall find in the last part of this paper. 

The situation, however, is not so desperate for concatenism. 
First, two supposed links might not be links at all, but only parts 
of an individual link large enough to include the two. This might 
stop short of taking in the entire universe. Second, the two sup- 
posed links might not be actual links, but only parts of somewhat 
larger individuals which would be different in content. This is the 
most plausible of the three possibilities of escape. Or, third, there 
might be actual identity. This would simply show that the chain 
of beings has strange loops. I might add that if the second view of 
time is true and the past is gone, then a past link might have had 

“8 Paper on ‘‘Universals and Particulars’’ read before the Pacifie Division 


of the American Philosophical Association, in December, 1932. This will, I 
1 . 
‘ope, soon be published. 
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a content precisely similar to the content which a present link has. 
Nevertheless, the links would still be diverse because one link is, 
and the other is not. 

3. Crucial Evidence—If we knew any laws or established prin- 
ciples of science that were consistent with one of our hypotheses and 
inconsistent with the other we should have what amounts to a cru- 
cial experiment. I have been unable to discover any such laws or 
principles. First, the laws of science are probably statistical uni- 
formities and hence approximate. This fits in admirably with the 
relatively loose structure of concatenism, but is not inconsistent with 
concrete monism. Second, chance events are as consistent with one 
theory as the other; monists have usually been determinists, but that 
is of historical and not of logical importance. Third, there are, 
however, along with the chance events of present physics certain 
probability constants, approximate or precise. These presumably 
stand for something actual although we are at present ignorant of 
what this ‘‘something’’ is. These constants, while consistent with 
concrete monism, might also thread their way as processes of flux 
through the successive links of a chain, since similar magnitudes 
might be applicable to different successive entities. Fourth, if 
quantum laws are statistical, it seems probable that the entire rela- 
tivity scheme is approximate and not rigid. This fits a concatenistic 
scheme, but is not inconsistent with concrete monism. Fifth, twenty 
years ago gravitation seemed to favor monism. James _ said,’ 
‘*Gravitation is the only positively known sort of connection among 
things that reminds us of the consolidated or monistie form of union. 
If a ‘mass’ should change anywhere, the mutual gravitation of all 
things would instantaneously alter.’’ In the relativity physics the 
gravitational effect of a particle of energy is a curvature of space, 
but this curvature is not transmitted instantaneously but with the 
velocity of light. This is consistent with both coneatenism and con- 
crete monism. Sixth, the similarity of the elements of the world, 
the repetition of positrons and electrons and neutrons and photons 
might seem to make a powerful argument for monism. What it does 
make enormously probable is a single ancestor. This ancestor does 
not prove that it has not given birth to its descendants. If, for 
example, the hypothesis of Lemaitre is correct, the universe has ex- 
panded from an extensionless point which was the beginning of both 
space and time. The universe may have exfoliated and not merely 
swelled like a balloon. Monism is no more probable than con- 
catenism. 

A few years ago it was thought by physicists that the concept of 
simultaneity had been made obsolete by relativity theory, except 


29 Some Problems of Philosophy, p. 131. 
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for very small regions of space. This result, while not entirely in- 
consistent with monism, was favorable to pluralism. It now seems 
probable that relativity demands a cosmic time and simultaneity 
becomes a significant concept. Thus the supposed evidence against 
monism has disappeared. 

I am unable to discover any crucial difference. 

4, Principle of Irrelevance and Concatenism.—I have found no 
inconsistency in concatenism. I know no inconsistency in monism 
unless the past has gone out of existence and even then co-existent 
monism might still be true. We have also found no inconsistency 
between either concatenism or monism and the known facts, so that 
anything corresponding to an experimentum crucis between the two 
theories is impossible. Is there any other available method of deter- 
mining probability? I think there is. The principle of irrelevance 
is such a method. 

I have discussed the logical status of the principle of irrelevance 
in another place.*° ‘‘If HK is an hypothesis that explains the per- 
tinent facts and laws, but if H alone explains the same facts and 
laws, and K explains nothing, i.e., if all the explanatory power of 
HK is due to H, then K is dismissed as superfluous. . . . In science 
K is discarded.’’ Further, K is not only superfluous, but it is also 
improbable, with a degree of improbability proportioned to its com- 
plication. 

Let us now apply this principle to concatenism and monism. 
Which is the more complicated hypothesis? Monism is obviously 
the simpler in the sense that it is the easier to understand, but this 
simplicity of convenience carries with it no probability. Monism 
is intrinsically more complicated than concatenism. If there are n 
entities in the universe they are all, according to monism, included 
within one whole. There is an n-adic relation between them. If 
concatenism is true, all the relations may be of a much lower order 
—the upper limit of concatenism would be a world where the highest 
type of relation is (n-1)-adic. If we let » stand for the number 
of the aggregate of entities in space-time, a relationship of a much 
lower type than the n-adiec would probably be sufficient. Further, 
a monistic universe includes all the entities and all the relations of 
a concatenistic universe and other relations also. First, in a monistic 
universe every entity would be related to every other entity. The 
n-adie relation would entail all these diadic relations as a part of 
itself. In a coneatenistic universe each entity may be actually re- 
lated to very few other entities. Second, the n-adie relation would 
also include triadic and tetradic relations as a part of itself, and so 


30““Chance and Cosmogony,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. XLI (1932), pp. 
151-153, 
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on up to and including the (n-1)-adie type, i.e., it includes all the 
relations that are necessary to constitute a conecatenistic universe, 
and more beside. Third, the n-adic relation is itself more than the 
aggregate of the other relations. These additional relations are ir- 
relevant in reference to our present state of knowledge. Monism is 
improbable. 

This may easily be seen in a less technical manner. The n-adic 
relation of monism would be the pattern or design of the whole. 
This would include the sum of all the partial patterns, but it would 
be more than the aggregate of the parts. If, for example, absolute 
idealism were true, the All-Knower would know all that is known by 
each finite mind, but it would include knowledge that is beyond the 
range of the entire aggregate of finite minds. The argument, how- 
ever, is general and applies to any monism whether the monism is 
idealistic or realistic. Monism is an irrelevant hypothesis with 
reference to all the present data of knowledge. Monism is improb- 
able. So far as I am aware, this argument has not been used in 
support of concatenism. It is, however, the only inductive evidence 
I know for the chain theories of William James and Bertrand Russell. 

My conclusions are: First, in addition to our universe, there may 
or may not be detached monads or chains; and second, with refer- 
ence to our universe, monism is possible, but concatenism is probable. 

WILLIAM SAVERY 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 





HYPOTHESIS AND DIALECTIC 


HE opinion, that hypothesis is a method of the scientist and 

dialectic is the sport of the philosopher, is not without basis. 
But it is equally the case, although less commonly recognized, that 
the philosopher employs hypotheses, while the scientist wittingly 
or unwittingly deals dialectically with propositions and employs 
propositions arrived at by dialectical procedures. For these two 
principles, hypothesis and dialectic, are the warp and woof of 
thought. 

Specialized methods such as mathematical logic, induction, and 
traditional Aristotelian deduction have application in the analytic 
sciences. They have special functions and they are derivative 
methods. Their special uses are derived from the dialectical method 
which is proper to the most general ideas of the understanding. 
Specific methods of thought may or may not be used in any given 
case of thinking. The fundamental principles of hypothesis and 
dialectic, however, lie embedded in all rational endeavor. It is to 
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the most general method of thought, and consequently to these two 
principles that attention is directed here. 

Inquiry everywhere depends upon both hypothesis and dialectic. 
But this in no sense guarantees the proper use of one or the other; 
nor does it insure that these principles of thought are understood. 
Modern science, indeed, notoriously employs hypotheses as if they 
were first principles. Dialectic thereby becomes seemingly neg- 
ligible, as far as the scientist is concerned, precisely because he 
tacitly assumes what really can be established by dialectical inquiry 
alone. In consequence, the modern man of science easily becomes 
an authoritarian whose pursuits tend to become unimportant, rather 
than a true scientist whose aim and method lead to truth. It be- 
comes the réle of philosophy to challenge the validity of this as- 
sumption by reminding our age first, that the way to knowledge is 
analysis and rational inquiry; and second, that if the rational enter- 
prise is pursued, employment of the fundamental ways by which 
reason functions is demanded. 

The early history of thought shows with what birth pangs the 
principles involved in the rational method were brought to the light 
of day. Philosophy was born when rational inquiry was substi- 
tuted for tradition and mythology. It became full blown when, 
under the genius of Plato, the principles by which it proceeds be- 
came clarified and were put into use. Two extraordinary breaks 
with common sense are necessary in the consistent use of reason, 
viz., (1) the recognition that senses do not reveal the true nature of 
things, and (2) the employment of hypothesis and dialectic in 
reason’s performance of its task. The most fundamental contribu- 
tion of Plato was the clarification of the matrix of ideas concerned 
in these ways of thought. From the standpoint of exposition, to 
enforce the first of these truths Plato resorted to an illuminating 
literary device in his employment of the Analogy of the Divided 
Line and the Allegory of the Underground Den. To enforce the 
second, he wrote the most startling and intellectually daring of his 
dialogues, the Parmenides. 

The performance of his function in the modern world lays upon 
the philosopher the task of having a clear grasp of the procedure 
of reason in attaining truth. Plato’s clarification of these prin- 
ciples, expounded in the Parmenides, makes the rational method ar- 
ticulate in contrast to present obscurities. It is proposed here there- 
fore to survey briefly the method of reason as set forth by Plato in 
the Parmenides. A subsequent paper will consider the method at 
greater length. 

An understanding of the most general ways of knowing was 
considered by Plato a propaudeutie for entrance upon the study of 
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any subject-matter. A grasp of the pattern of ideas makes one pro- 
ficient in investigations, indicating at each step the appropriate ques- 
tions to raise, and relating ideas according to their proper place in 
the pattern which are otherwise thought to be isolated. It was this 
sort of understanding which Plato represented Socrates as having, 
making him skillful in any exploration. Specific experiences and 
information concerning various subject-matters had its place of 
importance, but it was chiefly his dialectical skill which guided Soc- 
rates’ investigations. This logical interest was a prime one with 
Plato, early and late in his writings. Our examination of the 
Parmenides will therefore proceed in the light of the whole Platonic 
corpus. 

The dialectic employed in the Parmenides, as Parmenides is 
there represented as indicating, is an exercise whereby an hypothesis 
is taken, deductions are made, and consequences are reached. 
Thereupon a contradictory hypothesis is assumed and consequences 
of it are drawn out. <A certain kind of sophistry is involved, as in 
any deduction; it is quite obvious here, but in ordinary ‘“‘tight’’ 
argument it is covered up in the rules by which the deduction pro- 
ceeds.1. As one may find from Plato’s experience with the Megari- 
ans, unless predications are to be found impossible altogether, dis- 
cursive reasoning must proceed without the requirement that a 
thing be taken in all its possible meanings, one meaning being suf- 
ficient for a deduction of any particular step. It is this, however, 
which requires that we follow such a procedure as the exercise of 
Parmenides involves, namely, of arraying alongside one hypothesis 
its contradictory, and looking for some insight beyond the antimony. 
Just what is involved here will receive further attention below. 

A. E. Taylor’s conception of the method of Plato in the Par- 
menides, as indicated by his articles in Mind (1895, 1903), is ex- 
pressed in opposition to the antimonies of Kant where thesis and 
antithesis are shown to be equally tenable or untenable. Rather, 
Taylor holds, Plato takes two seemingly identical hypotheses, and 
from these he draws opposite conclusions—by taking the hypothesis 
in different senses—and the conclusion is rejected which makes 
predication and knowledge impossible. 

The point is granted that the opposite conclusions drawn from 
the seemingly identical hypotheses follow by taking the same hy- 
pothesis in different senses. (This observation of Taylor is an im- 


1 The difficulties in the Parmenides which furnish the ground for objectors 
to consider it a huge Platonic trick or a hopeless muddle are present in every 
rational enterprise, specialized logics not excepted. Plato here meets these 
puzzles of the ages in the open, and the rational enterprise becomes established; 
but the enterprise is not so facile as an impatient world seems to wish. 
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portant one.) But that one must choose the sense which generates 
positive conclusions and reject the opposite sense is to place one’s self 
in a dilemma and take one horn of it to escape. On this theory, it 
must be granted, Taylor reaches an interesting account of the con- 
tradictions of the Parmenides. But the dialectical question involved 
is thereby neglected. It is just at this point that the employment of 
dialectic is found to be a necessary demand of the nature of diseur- 
sive thought. For what justification is there for taking an hypothe- 
sis in one sense only, either the one which yields positive noetie con- 
clusions or an alternative sense? The one produces a hopeful faith, 
the other an incurable scepticism. But why is the hypothesis not 
taken in all its senses? This is certainly the desideratum for reach- 
ing truth. The difficulty is that it involves an infinity of meanings 
at every step in the deductive process. This is why the attainment 
of truth is so difficult. Reason does the best it can in the face of 
an infinite task. The dialectic of Plato rescues all a method can of 
the infinity neglected in a single deduction from an hypothesis, by 
taking into account the consequences of the contradictory meaning 
of the same hypothesis. These contradictory meanings stand as ex- 
treme poles in an infinite set of meanings, and the function of the 
dialectic is to suggest throughout the steps of the deduction and in 
the conclusions the infinity of meanings involved. These contra- 
dictories and all the sets of meanings lying between them are the 
various ‘‘dialects’’ expressing the meaning of the hypothesis from 
which they are deduced. Dialectic has its meaning from the process 
of reason which traverses the steps in these ‘‘dialects’’; but the pos- 
sible dialects are infinite, for a thing’s meaning is infinite. It is 
therefore not the operation itself which gives the mind truth, for 
the operation is never complete, but the rational grasp, accompany- 
ing and transcending the operation, seizes upon the meaning. This 
insight depends upon the activity of the highest form of reason. 
When Plato or Plotinus reached such an insight as has just been 
indicated, he spoke of it in a myth, recognizing the impossibility of 
stating it adequately in ordinary discourse. For any predication in- 
volves the loss of some of the infinity one wishes to preserve. Plo- 
tinus is especially interesting in this connection. It is not uncommon 
in the Enneads to find a typical Aristotelian analysis, or a Platonic 
Search with sustained detective-story suspense, closing not with a 
scientific formula, however rigorously the definitions and deductions 
have been made, but concluding with a myth. From the preceding 
it should be clear that a statement of the outcome of an investigation 
in mythical terms is not necessarily a soft and easy avoidance of 
rigor, but it may be a desperate effort of reason to rise above itself 
and grasp infinity. 
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We recall at this point our introductory assertion that the funda- 
mental principles of all thought, hypothesis and dialectic, are princi- 
ples essential to philosophy and science alike. Now we see why a 
situation in which a wedge is driven between science and philosophy 
is untenable. A dynamic relation between the two is recognized 
when it is found that science requires the use of dialectic. Can there 
be any doubt of this necessity? It has been shown that no formula- 
tion is adequate to the infinity of meaning to be expressed. Pressed 
to its logical conclusions, a given formula breaks down under its own 
inadequacy to express the truth it purports to represent. Repeated 
re-formulations of doctrines are therefore essential to express the 
added meanings sure to arise as any formula is used. It follows that 
no formulation of a doctrine may be accepted with any confidence 
unless we are also in possession of the principles by which it was 
attained, and by which it may be reéxamined. Men of science can 
not long defend the position that their formulations are final or that 
they depend on no principles to attain them. The temporary utility 
of this or that formula is but an incident in the enterprise of attain- 
ing truth. 

With this demand for dialectic recognized, we may take note of 
the rdles of Logos and Mythos exercised in its employment. Logos 
analyzes and synthesizes, but Mythos brings back what was lost in 
the process—the sawdust and chips left over from the cutting and 
nailing. Logos reveals the light, but the darkness which lies be- 
neath, the darkness which distinguishes (or lies between) ideas (the 
points of light), only Mythos can show. Further, the range beyond 
the reach of distinction, where essence and existence are unseparated, 
baffles Logos; therefore Mythos carries a double load. Mythos 
represents the infinity where all infinities dwell. It includes all 
possibility. And the particular myth we tell or the degree of its 
meaning which we grasp is all the possibility which may be mediated 
to us. Our degree of understanding is thus relative to our powers. 
Even in a scientific formula, logic and myth meet. This is what the 
present-day man of science is not ready to admit—that his findings 
are myths, very narrow myths needing others to supplement them 
in order to mediate larger meanings to men. This is vastly removed 
from the claim of a given science that its account of a reality ex- 
haustively represents it. 

When one first sets out to understand he may not trust Mythos, 
for by nature it lacks the rigors of Logos. An arrogant rationalism 

(Logos-ism) we may equally discount as inadequate to the task of 
wider understanding. Its omissions are too vast. But the disci 
pline of Logos, caught up with the vision of Mythos is a royal mar- 
riage. 
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infinite which occurs at every level of reality. 


QO. 


The incidence of Platonism and Aristotelianism in the philosophy 
of Thomas Aquinas, one might anticipate, would be seen clearly in 
his discussion of the doctrine of Ideas, for there the criticisms of 
Aristotle are repeated together with the approbations of the Augus- 
Father Sparks skirts the problem of the reconcilia- 
tion of these two antithetical attitudes as they appear in Thomas’s 


tinian tradition. 
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His problem involves the collection 
and comparison of passages in which Aquinas apparently says that 
only the Ideas in the mind of God are exemplary causes and pas- 
sages in which reference is made to other exemplary causes. 
solved by distinguishing between knowledge and nature as exemplary 
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We may therefore seriously commend as the equipment of the 
dialectician, the discipline of the deductive exercise from contradic- 
And in order to pass beyond the inadequacies of 
discursive reason, let him add the illuminative vision—rational intui- 
For while Logos may traverse item after item, a higher vision 
is needed to grasp that infinity in which there is no variety, the real 
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causes (the former, unlike the latter, involving Ideas as exemplary 
causes) in the case of the causal efficacy of both God and man. 
is pertinent to remark, since the question is one which has been sub- 
controversy among commentators and 
Aquinas, that the solution depends heavily on citation from the Do- 


ject to 


minican commentaries of Cajetan and Sylvester of Ferrarra. 


It 


interpreters of 


Pre- 


paratory to his examination of the historical problem, Father Sparks 
indicates, in brief statements which are not developed in the course 
of his book though some of them are repeated at the end, the bearing 
of his thesis on the problems of induction, epistemology, and the 
demonstration of the existence of God. 
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Even in his own day Benjamin Franklin was obliged to play the 


role of the American philosopher for Europe, and his fate still pur- 
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sues him. Here he is, the father of American pragmatism. The 
author gives us in the following excerpt his interpretation of the 
history of American philosophy, of which two more volumes are to 
appear under the title Philosophische Grundlagen des amerikan- 
ischen Gemeinwesens. 



















To narrow the philosophical foundations of American society to pragmatism 
(Franklin; Emerson, James, Dewey) evidently takes into account only one side, 
namely, ‘‘Plymouth’’—and does not permit the counter-motif to be heard. 
Alongside the champions of the specifically American faith, the pragmatic phi- 
losophers, to whom we shall restrict ourselves in the next volume, there have al- 
ways existed political ‘‘realists’’? of a harder type and a philosophy with ab- 
solutistic-rationalistic tendencies. This other side of American life: Winthrop, 
Cotton, Ward; John Adams, Hamilton; Calhoun, ete.; and perhaps Josiah Royce 
among others, will appear in the third volume and will set off our present theme 
[Pp. 16-17, translation by reviewer. ] 










in high relief. 





To see Franklin, Emerson, and James contending against Hamilton, 
Calhoun, and Royce would indeed make an amusing civil war. 
However, we should not quarrel with Dr. Baumgarten, for he is 
by far the most critical and understanding interpreter American 
thought has as yet enjoyed abroad. His criticisms of Max Weber’s 
treatment of Franklin are certainly in the right direction, though 
they are over-powering in their ponderous erudition, as for example: 










Max Weber has called our attention precisely to this innermost style of 
Franklin’s spirituality [his instrumentalism], when he distinguishes fundamen- 
tally between German (Protestant-Lutheran) piety and English-Puritan-Calvin- 
istic piety; in the former man regards himself as a ‘‘vessel’’ of divine grace, 
in the latter, as an ‘‘instrument in the hand of God,’’ serving his glory. Frank- 
lin, the secularized Puritan, however, reveals that Weber did not carry his in- 
terpretative concept far enough. The concept of ‘‘instrument’’ loses in Weber’s 
treatment its Anglo-Saxon depth as well as its ‘‘relativity,’’ for he gives it too 
soon the implications of asceticism. The idea of asceticism, as conceived by Max 
Weber, as an ultimate religious passion, is foreign to the mischievous, super- 
ficial feeling of instrumentality in Anglo-Saxons, and is obviously derived from 
German piety.’’ [P. 117.] 















After giving a careful but in many ways an original biography 
of Franklin, Dr. Baumgarten favors us with the following outline 
of his exposition of Franklin’s philosophy taking his clue from the 
phrase ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 








The inner order in Franklin’s fragmentary ‘‘Art of Virtue’’ is definitely 
a spiral order. In the following three sections the same Will appears in each 
section, following the same circle of thought, but deeper in each succeeding sec- 
tion, so that the bottom circle carries the other two elastically. Through all 
three there vibrates a single, unbroken, continuous movement. 

1, Life—work, success, nobility. We begin with life as a visible, external 
business embracing economy and initiative. This is the aspect by which America 
is best known, ‘‘business,’’ but ‘‘business’’ is for Franklin not merely life in 
the raw (commonplace ‘‘work,’’ ‘‘ utilitarian success’’), it is in so far as it is 
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‘‘work,’? and ‘‘personal economic independence’’ a type of nobility—the 
knighthood of liberty and happiness. 

2. Liberty—self-discipline, endurance, obedience. The next deeper level of 
Franklin’s philosophy is his group of insights into the psychology of liberty. 
Here he appears as the genius who boldly discovered and applied the mechanics 
of natural means of control over human and inter-human nature;—the technical 
possibilities of self-discipline. The mechanics of the self ... is, however, more 
than mechanics. It is not a cold, simple calculation which men ean present to 
each other. Franklin’s doctrine of endurance ... is not mere calculated ‘‘tol- 
erance,’’ but implies genuine patience in the organic life of the self, which as 
such is also (and essentially) exclusive and intolerant. The master of mechanics 
here permits liberty to function only as pnxavn, that is, as an instrument which 
in turn is guided. Liberty is not an end in itself but the obedient technique 
of a Will to Happiness. 

3. Happiness—equilibrium of energies, dialogue and compromise, divine aid. 
Franklin’s concept of happiness is the deepest level of his philosophy. Happi- 
ness .. . is the awareness of the fulness of God—or the frame of nature. The 
‘‘frame’’ is represented as a system of tensions and equilibriums of energy. 
The classical electrical experiments, the discovery of positive and negative elec- 
tricity, are of one piece with Franklin’s psychology of compensations, which he 
builds up positively as an ethics of social dialogue ...’’ [Pp. 90-91.] 
























































































Franklin would undoubtedly be the first to be amused and as- 
tounded by this spiral, which could hardly be a product of ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon genius.’’ It is obviously a superstructure, a technique for 
making ‘‘American pragmatism’’ intelligible to German minds, and 
goes beyond anything dreamed of by Franklin. However, Dr. 
Baumgarten is justified in pointing out that there was a ‘‘systematie 
weightiness and philosophical earnestness’ (p. 245) in Franklin, 
which makes this ingenious elaboration not wholly artificial. There 
is a passage in Franklin’s Autobiography in which he makes fun of 
the manners and intellectual habits of ‘‘university men, and gener- 
ally men of all sorts, who have been bred at Edinburgh.’’ He might 
be flattered, nevertheless, along with other American pragmatists, at 
being dressed up so respectably, and uncomfortably. 
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Christliche Metaphysik und das Schicksal des modernen Bewusstseins. 


Gorruarp GUNTHER und HeLmut Scuetsky. Leipzig: 8. Hirzel. 
1937. 108 pp. 3.70 M. 


In the Introduction two theses are laid down, (a) that nineteenth- 
century idealism alone provides, in its transcendental method, the 
basis for a solution of modern philosophical problems, and (b) that 
this idealism failed to achieve, in the moral realm, what its own 
method prescribes. There follow two essays, the first of which, by 
Giinther, criticizes idealistic systems (e.g., Hegel’s) which are based 
on Christian tenets and defends, along lines suggested by Schelling, 
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an alternative approach. ‘‘Der geschichtliche Idealismus hat uns 
in der geistigen Entwicklung von Kant bis Hegel nur mit einer Mate. 
physik des ewigen Lebens im reinen Begriff beschenkt. Unsere 
nichste Zukunftsaufgabe wird sein, den tranzendentalen Idealismus 
durch eine Metaphysik des absoluten Todes als des Ursprungs des 
sittlichen Willens fortzusetzen’’ (p. 47). The essay is confused and 
has little philosophical value. The second essay, by Schelsky, is a 
rhapsodic exposition of Schelling’s philosophy of Will and Existence. 
7, a &. 

















Naturgesetze des Immateriellen. Uberlegungen zur Uberwindung 
der mechanistischen Naturauffassung. GrorG MEINECKE. Mar- 
burg: Karl Euker. 1937. 96 pp. 4.50 M. 


The pathos of vitalism is not only that it retreats continually 
before the advance of mechanistic explanation, but that it persis- 
tently fails to formulate a useful super-mechanistie principle. The 
author of the present book, undiscouraged by this record of failure, 
attempts to capture the vital principle in those immaterial singu- 
larities of events, which, though they must be embedded in matter 
and energy, are not in any way reducible to such quantities. If the 
event A contains the singularities a, b,c... , and A is changed to 
A’, A will contain the singularities a’, b’, ce’... , but A’ will also 
refer back to the original a, b, c ... , which remain inviolate 
throughout all change. This geneological reference and inviolability 
of the singularities holds, the author thinks, for every genuine whole, 
and can not be explained by mechanical principles. But though he 
applies his principle to memory (following Semon and Bleuler), 
association of thought, ‘‘localization,’’ regeneration, ete. often scor- 
ing quite ingeniously against the mechanists, it does not appear that 
he has succeeded any better than other vitalists in supplying a really 
useful principle of explanation. 
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The Identity Theory. BuaMey STEVENS. (Second Edition, Revised 
and Amplified.) Manchester: Sherratt & Hughes. New York 
agent: G. E. Stechert & Co. 1936. pp. xvi + 247+ 8+ 16. 

7s. 6d. 


Just what is the thesis of this book is not easy to say. It seems 
that space, time, and inertia are the three primitive entities, whic, 
however, are different measures of the same something called sub- 
stance and may therefore be equated. Mathematical equations be 
tween these primal measures are identities or laws of nature. Vari: 
ous equations covering almost every branch of physies are thet 
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‘‘deduced.’’ Most of these deductions will doubtless amaze the pro- 
fessional physicist. One simple example of the author’s power will 
suffice: he declares that the constancy of the velocity of light in free 
space is to be expected on the identity theory, because ‘‘space and 
time are two concepts of the same thing.’’ It is not too remarkable, 
therefore, that as far as I could discover none of the author’s results 
are in conflict with the verifiable findings of the established sciences. 
E. N. 


The Philosophy of Religion versus the Philosophy of Science. An 
Exposure of the Worthlessness and Absurdity of Some Con- 
ventional Conclusions of Modern Sciences. ALBERT EAGLE. 
Privately printed, 1935. Distributed by Simpkin Marshall, Ltd., 
London, England. Pp. 352. 5/0. 


Mr. Eagle shows he ean write with pungency and clarity, as in 
his last chapter. His remarks on the inadequacy of all existent 
theories concerning why a one-celled egg develops into a complete 
animal are well stated. But his main thesis is based on an intuition 
that space is a three-dimensional amorphous continuum, and all that 
is real is in space. Therefore, he concludes, space is Euclidean and 
relativity a hoax. Furthermore, only a small fraction of space, 
even in solid bodies, is filled with matter; therefore there is plenty 
of room left, doubtless occupied by the ego and other immaterial sub- 
stances. Even granting his basic intuition, these ‘‘therefores’’ 
seem highly dubious. 
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Acta Secundi Congressus Thomistici Internationalis. Invitante 
Academia R. 8. Thomae Aquinatis, Romae, a die 23 ad 28 Novembris 
1936 celebrati. (Acta Pont. Academiae R. S. Thomae Aq. et Re- 
ligionis Catholicae, Nova Series, Vol. III.) Taurini-Romae: Libraria 
Marietti. 1937. 585 pp. 251. 

Mackenzie, Findlay, editor: Planned Society. Yesterday, Today, 
Tomorrow. A Symposium by Thirty-Five Economists, Sociologists, 
and Statesmen. With a Foreword by Lewis Mumford. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1937. xxvii +989 pp. $5.00. (To teachers 
and schools, $3.75.) (Contains ‘‘The Philosophical Implications of 
Economie Planning’’ by Sidney Hook.) 
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“‘The Logical Development of the Concept of Light’’ by Kenneth 
C. Hayes. (Buchan Prize Thesis, Department of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina.) Chapel Hill. 1936. 22 pp. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The third circular of the Ninth International Congress of Phi- 
losophy, Paris, August 1-6, 1937, lists the titles of 273 papers that 
have been received and divides them into the following general sec- 
tions: I, L’état actuel des études cartésiennes; II, L’unité de la sci- 
ence. La méthode et les méthodes; III, Logique et mathématique ; 
IV, Causalité et déterminisme en physique et en biologie. Probabi- 


lité et statistique; V, Analyse réflexive et transcendance; VI, La 
valeur, les normes et la réalité. 

The President of the Committee of Organization is M. Emile 
Bréhier, 40 rue de 1’Yvette, Paris (16°) ; the secretary, M. Raymond 
Bayer, 26 avenue Théophile-Gautier, Paris, (16°). 





